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tion — its value as a discipline. More than once he praises the rigorous training in the 
virtues of hardihood and endurance to be derived from battles with the ice and from winters 
in the far north or the far south. 

As a prose epic of British naval endeavor, then, "The Lands of Silence" is really a great 
piece of work; but this very fact means that it must lack important qualities when con- 
sidered from the points of view of history and of science. Though as Americans we are 
more than ready to admit that the British hold the foremost place in the annals of polar 
discovery, we cannot help observing that national bias led the author to devote a vastly 
disproportionate space to those British exploits with which he was personally familiar 
and in sympathy. The exploits with which he was not in sympathy are damned with faint 
praise. There is prejudice, for instance, in the minimizing of Peary's work. The series of 
Antarctic expeditions sent out from the various nations of Europe between 1898 and 191 1 
made contributions to science that were highly significant; to them the author devotes 
about one page apiece, but to the British expedition at the same time he devotes twenty- 
nine pages! 

Sir Clements tells us that on frequent occasions he used to express opposition to the 
search for the poles on the ground that it tended to divert the course of exploration away 
from more useful channels of geographical and scientific discovery. In spite of this we are 
not convinced that his foremost interest was scientific. He occasionally mentions details 
of geologic or other scientific observations, but scrappily and in isolated patches as they 
appealed to his fancy. Little or no mention is made of the highly significant and interesting 
climatological discoveries made in the Antarctic in recent years; and H. R. Mill has shown 
in an admirable review of "The Lands of Silence" {Nature, May 5, 1921, pp. 291-292) 
that its author in nearly every case slighted the biographies of the scientific staffs of ex- 
peditions while at the same time he gave minute details concerning the naval staffs. The 
history of the scientific exploration of the polar regions remains to be written. 

The book is beautifully printed and illustrated, contains a valuable chronological table 
and bibliography by Mr. Edward Heawood, and also a good index. We think, however, 
that the purchaser of such a costly volume as this is entitled to somewhat better maps. 
Much of the text is almost unintelligible without constant reference, not to the outline maps 
provided, but to a first-class atlas. 

Bolivia's Claim to an Outlet on the Pacific 

D. S. Bustamente. Bolivia: Su estructura y sus derechos en el Paciflco. 377 and 

vi pp. Arn6 Hermartos, La Paz, 1919. 6 bolivianos. <)}4 x 6 inches. 

The legal and historical aspects of the difficulties left over from the War of the Pacific in 
which Chile occupied and retained portions of Bolivian and Peruvian territory, have often 
been treated. The work here referred to deals largely with geographical aspects in ar 
attempt to demonstrate Bolivia's right to an outlet to the sea. The author, a lawyer and an 
experienced statesman, sees in the natural laws controlling the destinies of peoplesthe strong- 
est grounds for demanding that his country be not deprived of access to the world's greatest 
highway. In historic connections, in present trade routes, in possibilities of development, 
in economic dependence Bolivia is essentially a west coast land. Relative distances to 
markets, distribution of her population (her western highlands contain three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of the republic), the location of her regions of greatest wealth, the distribution 
of her resources most needed by the outside world — all of these things bind Bolivia most 
intimately to the Pacific coast. The remaking of international trade routes by the Panama 
Canal has only served to intensify this fact. The country is distinctly a hinterland of the 
Pacific coast. The author believes she always will remain so, however much the agricultural 
interior provinces may develop, since rail connection via the Andes will ever be the shortest 
route to shipping points for North American and European ports. 

That Bolivia has always faced to the west and that the coastal regions have ever depended 
upon the highland interior he claims is evidenced by the facts that many of the place names 
in the former district are of Quechua origin, that ancient roads were built to facilitate that 
natural connection, that in colonial times the littoral provinces found their most natural 
administrative dependence to be upon the plateau rather than upon the coastal capitals, 
and that even the age of maritime commerce finds its easiest access to Bolivia via the west 
coast ports. 
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The author advocates solution of the problem by the cession of a lane connecting La Paz 
with Arica, her most natural and convenient port. 

Educational Geography 

J. F. Chamberlain. Geography: Physical, Economic, Regional. (Lippincott's 
School Text Series.) 509 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogrs., indexes. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, 1921. $3.00. 8^ x 6 inches. 

This book, designated for pupils of the secondary schools, is written around the thought 
that "to perform efficiently and justly our part in world and national affairs, we must know 
geography." We must know enough physical geography to give a proper foundation to our 
knowledge, enough economic geography to satisfy the demands for growth and influence 
in every walk in life, and we must know our own country beyond the bounds of superfi- 
ciality. Certainly if, making use of this text, the study is carefully and skillfully conducted 
all these things will be accomplished, for the book has a surprising amount of information in 
its 500 pages. In general the chapters on physical geography discuss the usual topics of 
physiography plus a few chapters on relationships; the second portion of the book deals 
with the industries from the standpoint of their products; and the final pages are devoted to 
a regional geography of the United States. 

Any estimate of the value of the book must take account of the status of geography in 
elementary and secondary schools. For replacement of physiography by general science in 
secondary school courses, the textbook, to be sure, cannot be blamed except indirectly; but 
a textbook to recover the lost ground must be constructed along radically different lilies 
from those of a few years ago. It does not appear that this book is the Moses for which 
geographers have been scanning the horizon to lead them into the promised land. There is 
an independence shown by the author in the arrangement, in the correlations, and to some 
degree in the subject matter; but little in the treatment of the various subtopics. The book 
would be a direct contribution if other books similar in type had been able to hold the field 
for geography in the secondary schools; but, measured by the history of the subject in the 
high schools, the book is disappointing. 

Again, some of the distaste for geography in secondary schools is caused by the teacher's 
inadequate presentation of the subject. The repetition of items without advanced treat- 
ment of them is a serious obstacle to the enjoyment and progress of geography in many 
school systems. The reviewer questions whether the treatment of the regional geography 
of the United States in this book is on a sufficiently advanced plane, particularly when com- 
pared with "Practical Exercises in Geography: Book One," which is used successfully in 
the sixth grade. 

It is admittedly harsh treatment to attempt to compare a book with an ideal that cannot 
be realized at present. The stages towards this ideal will probably be slow and tedious, but 
every step in the right direction is a gain; and there is enough in this book to make it a new 
leader in the field of secondary school geography. Geographers will watch with interest the 
reception of the book. 

Robert M. Brown 

Food Production and Requirements of the United States 

Raymond Pearl. The Nation's Food : A Statistical Study of a Physiological and 
Social Problem. 274 pp.; map, diagrs., index. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
and London, 1920. $3.50. 934 x 6 l /i inches. 

Before the World War statistics in the United States were a little like firearms. Save for 
the census needed as a basis of Congressional representation, and the imports and exports 
needed for tariff legislation, statistics were too often a kind of private luxury, like shot guns 
and fishing tackle. The Department of Agriculture published some estimates and diligently 
gathered up and compiled other people's figures, but on the whole we were a very non-statis- 
tical nation. 

The war put the manufacture of firearms and of statistics on an entirely new basis for a 
time. Scores of questions like this needed to be answered: "What is our normal consumption 

of ?" "How much can we spare for export?" This desire for knowledge 

covered almost every important commodity. To answer these questions in the light of war 



